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Principle), WARRANTED ALL WwooL, 


OLDHAM STREE 


Manchester (Half-way up ) 


Hi. R. FREEBORN, Gentlemen’s Hosier, Glover, and Complete Outfitter, 


TO ALL PARTS of the WORLD.—COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS, Cross St., and 2, VICTORIA ST. (late of the Arcade 
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THE BEST TEA IMPORTED 


—————— 





Establishments, 
g | OPPOSITE TOWN HALL, SALFORD 
=| 110, Borough Buildings, London Road; 
Oz AND 
| 62, OLDHAM ROAD, MANCHESTER. 
© 2]| Congou ...........+--. 2s. 2s.4d. 2s. 6d. 
® | Fine Pekoe-flavour, 2s. 8d. 
gj £|| Finest Imported, rich Pekoe-flavour, 3s. & 38. 4d. 
~* || Choicest Gatherings—Rich full-flavoured Lapsong 
ral Souchong, 4s. 
f 4 —_ —— — De) 
.| NOTICE OF REMOVAL AND 
b=} REDUCTION IN PRICES, 
s 6) | -_= = 
F THE WHEELER AND WILSON 
«1 SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
~ have removed from 
iz 22, OLDHAM-STREET, 
+Z to those Central and Commodious Premises, 
5 < 131, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER, 
e where the Public are respectfully requested to call 
ws and inspect their new 
f “SILENT-WORKING” SEWING MACHINES. 


AND THOROUGHIEY SHRUNK, 


In announcing a Great Reduction in Prices, the Com- 
lps refer with gratification to past achievements. 

wenty years devotion to perfecting the Sewing 
| Machine and adapting it to social wants now enable 
| them to produce machines at such a price as to bring 
| them within the reach of all classes ; and they are con- 
| fident of still further meriting an increase in Public 
Favour, already so fully accorded, as is proved by the 
| regularly increasing sales, now upwards of 80,000 
| Machines per annum; and they beg to assure the 
| Public at all times of the best that Mechanical Skill 
| and Genius can produce. 
| _ Reduced Price Lists Gratis and Post Free. 
& Easy terms of payment arranged when not 
| convenient to pay full amount. 
131, MARKET STREET. 

Sole and exclusive Depot for 

MANCHESTER. 


| 
: elaine LEVER WATCHES, 
N 


>a £3. 3s. to £6. 6s. 

SILVER HORIZONTAL WATCHES, £1. 10s. to £3. 3s, 

GOLD LEVER WATCHES, £7. 10s. to £21. 

| GOLD HORIZONTAL WATCHES, £3. 3s. to £7. 7s. 

| Every Watch accurately timed and guaranteed. 

\JEWELLERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
In new and choice designs. 

GOLD GUARD & ALBERT CHAINS in great variety. 


||... T. ARMSTRONG & BROTHER, 
Watch and Clock: Manufacturers, Goldsmiths, &c., 
| 88, DEANSGATE. 


| , Dining and Drawing Room Clocks, Hall Clocks, 


‘rums, &c,, in every variety. Lowest net prices 
only charged, y _ a a 





THE ISLAND OF MADEIRA 


once more bids fair to resume its place as 
large Wine-growing country. 

The production of Wine, after havnig fallen 
to a few hundred pipes a year, through the 
ravages of the vine disease, has risen this year 
to close on 10000 pipes. The result is so great 
a reduction in price that Wine which a few 
years ago we could not sell under sos. the 
dozen, we are now enabled to offer at 


38s. per Dozen. 





James Smith & Company, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
26, Market Street, 
MANCHESTER. 
LIVERPOOL: 11, Lorp STREET. 
BIRMINGHAM: 28, Hic SrrReEeT. 








CUFF’S ‘*THOMPSTONE’S” 
SODA WATER, 
SELTZER WATER, 
POTASS WATER, 
LEMONADE, &e. 


JAMES HENRY CUFF, (late 8. Thompstone), 
SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
ATKINSON STREET, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER, 
Sold by most Retailers of standing everywhere, 
Ask particularly for CUFF’S ‘‘ THOMPSTONE’S,” 





CARPETS. 


XCELLENT BRUSSELS, 
8s. 11d. per yard. 
NEW DRAWING ROOM PATTERNS. 
NEW DINING ROOM PATTERNS. 


NEW BEDROOM PATTERNS. 


KENDAL, MILNE, & CO.,, 
POLICE STREET. 





- 
ANCHESTER REMNANT WARE- 
HOUSE, 3, HIGH STREET, three doors from 
Market Street.—Arrival of New TEXTILE 
FABRIC REMNANTS, consisting of Chenes, 
Challis, Granites, Figured Lenos, Camlets, 
Reps, Piques. Merinoes, Llama, Printed 
pate, Silks, Muslins, Prints, Calicoes, 
Patchwork, &c. 

A saving of thirty per cent on 

every Purchase, 
TRADE SUPPLIED. 

SENT. 


R. CHARLES J. BROWN, 
AUCTIONEER AND VALUER, 
ST. JAMES’S CHAMBERS, 
South King Street, Manchester. 
Traced Copies of Drawings and Plans made Cheaply 
and Quickly. 
MEREDITH'S 
Cheap Hosiery, Shirt, and Collar 
ESTABLISHMENT, 
147 & 149, Great Jackson-st., Hulme. 
SCARVES, TIES, & COLLARS, VERY CHEAP, 


And in Great Variety. 
SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER, 


PRICE LISTS 




















Price One Penny: 
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‘PRINCE'S THEATRE, 


MANCHESTER. 
Prince’s Theatre Company, 


ENGAGEMENT 0+ 
BOUCICAULT’S 
COMPANY. 


FripaAyY AND SATURDAY, 
NIGHTS OF THE STREETS OF 
AND 
NIGHT’S 


ihe Limited: 


MR. DION LONDON 


LAST 


A DARK WORK, 


WHIT-MONDAY, Bovuicavtt’s celebrated trish Drama, 
ARRAH-NA-POGUE, 

And a New Drama by Bovuicavia, entitled 
PAUL LAFARGE, 
Commences at 7°50. 

tox Office open Daily from Eleven to Two, 


ALEXANDRA HALL, 


PETER STREET, 
THE 
SOLE & W.8 


Lessees—J. . Booru. 


Each Evening, at 9-45, the SECOND EDITION of the 


DEMON BALLET, 


Which still pursues its course of Uninterrupted Sucee 
Only equalled by the 


CA W-CA DD. 


(By French and Troupe, 14 in number) with new dresses | 


and magnificent illuminated secne, painted expressly 
by Mr. T. Curnx, Each Evening at Nine o0’¢ lock 


great features, on WILIT-MONDAY 


the celebrated 
BROTHERS MORTIMER, 
The most talented Burlesque Duettists of the day 
make their first appearance. Also 
Miss ELIZA WARD, Serto-Comic, 


- the whole combining to produce, 
Wuir-WeEerEK, 
iN TERTALIN MENT 


Addition te these 


In 


, will 


And others during 


PHE BEST IN MANCHESTER, 


0, commence it 8. Saturdays half-an- 
hour earlier 
Admission tludy of Hall, Is. ; Galleries, Gd 


J. McCAMBRIDGE, General Manager. 


Doors open at 7 


White and Sound Teeth. 


ESTABLISHED 
BY MORE THAN 
Thirty Years’ 


And N 


Experience 


} 


merous Testimonials, 


AS THE BEST, SAFEST, 


AND MOST 


Effectual Dentifrice extant. 





LONDON, 


MOST POPULAR PLACE OF AMUSEMENT IN 
THE CITY. 


Deanspyite, 
{ 


THE SPHINX. 








HENRY PIDDUCK, | 
"GOLDSMITH, SILVERSMITH, AND JEWELLER, | 


24, ST. ANN’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER, 


WAVERLEY PEN 


Ninety-nine London, besides four hundred andtwenty 
Provincial Newspapers, have strongly recommended th. 
WAVERLEY, OWL, and PICKWICK PENS to their 
readers. 

Standard.- 

Kagimer’, 
value.” 

Sold every where, Gd. and 1s, per Box. 1s, 2d, by post, 


Invites an inspection of his modern and elegant 


DIAMOND AND GEM RINGS, 
BRACELETS, BROOCHES, EAR-RINGS, NECKLETS, 
LOCKETS, &e. 

FINE GOLD ALBERT AND GUARD CHAINS, 


WATCHES of the finest finish and latest construction. MACNIVEN 
18 Carat Fine GOLD ENGLISH LEVERS, Jewelled Xe. 
E8to £12. Flat Skeleton Ditto, hands to set from the 23 to 23, BLAIR STREET, 
back, handsome yold or enamelled dials, elegantly 
cngraved cases, extra jewelled, &c., £13 to £20. 
RUPERIOR USEFUL ELECTRO SILVER SPOONS 
AND FORKS Best 
Fiddle. Strong Fiddle. Beaded, 
12 Table Spoons or Forks. . 30s... ens 06-00 50.05en 
12 Dessert Spoons or Forks 208, .,......285.......... 
op ee ee, “ee eee 
TEA and COFFEE SETs, 
Handsome Fish Carvers in Cases, 
wad Plated Handles, 18s. to Us. Silver do. £5 to 47. 
| DESSERT FRUIT KNIVES and FORKS, and FISH- 
EATING DITTO, 
Beautiful Silver Cups, 
and Spoon Cases, &c, 


‘*A treasure in the hands of rapid writers,” 
“They embody an improvement of great 


& CAMERON, 
EDINBURGH 
(Established 1770). 

London Agents: Mi.trnecton & Hurroy, 


(RESOLVED. ) 


LL you that are of opinion that MONIE, 
: of Market Street, is the best HAIR CUTTER, 
will please signify the same by a Show of Faces, 


+ Guineas to 18 Guineas. 


with Ivory, Pearl 


A variety of Knife, | 


Fork, 


Goblets, 
, for Presents. 


SHAW, ASHTON & THORP, 


GENERAL 
BrLbi POSTERS 


- Li 0 . : (Members of the United Kingdom Bill Posters’ Association), 
iebig Oompany’s Extract of Meat. | . . 
| ue 8, HAMILTON PLACE, 
MSTERDAM a 
A FIRST PRIZE being «hor ae 


Supplied to the British, French, Prussian, Russian, | 
| Italian, Dutch, and other Governments. One pint of 
jine flavoured Beef-tea at 2d. Most convenient and | Private Stations in «ll Thoroughfares, 
economic ** stock,’ | 

Caution. -Only sort warranted Genuine by the In- | 
venter, Baron Lie big, whose signature is on every 


yenuine dar, 
wnws Extract, and not for Liebig’s | L_y¥ {} hy Ss’ t fy KS§ 
| + 


Ask for Lichiy Con; 
Prize Medal, Paris, 1867 ; 
YY SOSCET-IROR 
} FITTINGS for Cas o 


Extract of Meat, 
| Plumbers’ Lift and Force 


Taps, Safety and Sluice \ 
Dies, and Taps; lmprov 
Works; and every description of 
Boiler Mountings. Price on application 
STOREY and SONA, Brass and Copper 
and Little Peter Strect, 


Communion and Presentation 
| ELEGANT DRAWING-ROOM 
CLOCKS, 


Plate, Trowels, &c 
AND DINING-ROOM 


EXHIBITION, 


the Gold 


1869, 


LOWER 
Medal. . 


STREET, MOSLEY STREET, 


MANCHESTER, 


TUBES 
Steam 
P a 


AND | | 
Engine, and 
Cast-iron Valves, 
Ves, tun ‘Traps, ge ai 
Whistles or Gongs = 
Copper Work 


Honourable Mention, London, 1862. 


LYONS’ Blue-back Writing and Copying INKS. 


LYONS’ Red, Blue, and Black INKS. 


and 
ISAAC 


| al Also Extra Strong Copying INKS, to give Six Copies, 
Works, 24, a 


Manchester. Fennel-st., Manchester. 


Sold by all Stationers. - Depot, 


Sold Universaily by Perfumers 


Chemists, &., 


At 1/6 and 2 


2/6 per Pot. 


TO ENSURE THE ORIGINAL AND OwLY 
GENUINE PREPARATION, 





PARTICULARLY OBSERVE 
The Trade Mark and Signature 


PREPARED BY 


Ry SS 
eg Coen S eS. 


OF THE PROPRIETORS. 


emai ae 7S 
a 


rl eeeieerr hoe , 
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JUNE 1, 1870, 


ILLIAM BATEMAN 

FASHIONABLE MOURNING ESTABLISH- 
MENT, 40, OLDHAM STREET, MANCHESTER. 

VERY Article of the very 

, - best description requisite for a 

ucGRNING Yat this Mourning Outfit may be had 


at this Establishment at a moment's 
notice. 
LACK Made-up Dressss, 
FAMILY ( in Rich Silks, guaranteed makes. 
MOURNING. A New and Most Fashionable Assort- 
ment. 


in the Untearable Wire-ground 


“PLACK Made-up Dressgs, | 
eamiy J 


MOURNING. ) Grenadines, and other thin Materials | 


for summer Wear. 


| 
LACK Made-up Dressss, | 


FAMILY 


J Deep Mourning, in the Cashmere 
MOURNING 


.) Silks. Irish Poplins and Paramattas, 
handsomely trimmed with crape. f 
RESSMAKING.—Ladies 
FAMILY entrusting their Mourning Order 
MOL RNING, ) to this Establishment may rely upon 
aieiales every article of dress being finished and 

sent home in a superior manner, 
ASHIONABLE MOURN- 
ING.—Mantles, Jackets, Millinery, 
- ) Bonnets, Hats, Jet Goods, &c. The 

latest Novelties for the season, 


VILLIam BATEMAN, 


GENERAL MOURNING ESTABLISHMENT, 
40, OLDHAM STREET, MANCHESTER 
(Corner of Stevenson Square), 





FAMILY 
MOURNING 


IFE POLICY HOLDERS 


protected against loss by the investment of the 
whole of their Net Premiums in Government Securities 
deposited in the Bank of England, 
he full amount of the surrender value of the Policy 
may also be obtained on demand, each Policy being 
convertible into gold for the temporary use of the 
Policy-holder, if required. These Policies cannot lapse 
or be forfeited. 

This — and equitable plan of Life Assurance was 
originally prepared by Dr. William Farr, F.R.S., &c., 
General Register Office, Somerset House, and submitted 
to Her Majesty’s Government, who adopted the principle 
(with some modification) through the medium of the 
Post Offiee. 

The basis of all just and safe Life Insurance transac- 
tionsis a true Life Table. In calculating the Premiums, 
the English Life Tables published under the authority 
of the Registrar-General for England are employed, 


Crustecs of the Policy Holders’ Life Funds : 


Christopher Weguelin, Esq., Director of the Bank of 
England, London. 

Charles Oppenheim, Esq., Director of the Union Bank, 
Loudon. 

\ugustus F. Bayford, Esq., LL.D., Court of Probate, 
Doctors’ Commons; Chancellor of the Diocese of 
Manchester, 

William G, Goodliffe, Esq., Aecountant-General, India 
Office, Westminster, London. 

The system fully explained and a prospectus supplied 
on application at the Head Office or any of the Branches 
of the BRITISH IMPERIAL INSURANCE CORPORA- 
TION, LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICEs : 
BROWN STREET and MARSDEN STREET, 
MANCHESTER, 
| ICHARD 3ATEMAN, 
BRITANNIA HOUSE, MANCHESTER. 
y y ‘ ro ft *¢ ‘ ‘ 
EN SILKS.—Beautiful Shades of 
41° Colours in Gros Grains, Chenies, Stripes and 


Broché SILKS, just received, at 558., 70s., and 85s, 
the dress of 14 yards, 


piack SILKS.—Foreign and British 
Manufacture, of guaranteed durability. 

JOBE DRESSES and Walking Cos- 

tumes, A Splendid Variety of NEW DESIGNS 


glk and other FABRICS, from One to Fifteen 


Rie HARD BATEMAN, 
~~ BRITANNIA HOUSE, 
S& 20, OLDHAM STREET, AND DALE STREET, 








MANCHESTER. 


THE SPHINX. 


Hen, 


4 


Journal, 


Published Monthly ; Price Twopence. 


CONTENTS OF No. 7. 


NEW SERIES.—JUNE, 1870. 


AB-O'-TH’-YATE 


AT 


HOLLINGWORTH LAKE, 


BY AB HISSEL’. 


The Bitterness of Death, 


BY ALEXANDER TIUME, 


CHAPTER Il, 


HOW I GOT A WIFE, 


BY OUR COCKNEY CORRESPONDENT, 


DAISY NOOK, 


BY A MANCHESTER PILGRIM, 


THE POOR MAN'S DARLING, 


BY FANNY FORRESTER, 


POETRY :— By Thomas Remington, Mark 


Johnson, and R, Lawton. 


Hrierlev's 


extensive alterations. Thousands of TREES have 
planted, Beautiful LAWNS, WALKS, and FLOWER 





MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


SATURDAY TO MONDAY 


Monday Evening. 








STOCKPORT (Teviot Dale Station) sé | 6 O 





Booking Otfiee, London Road Station. 


JAMES ALLPORT, 
Derby, May 21, 1870. 


General Manager, 





OOLOGICAL 
‘4 VUE.—WHITSUNTIDE ATTRACTIONS, 


QUEBEC, WITH ITS PORTS, HARBOURS, ec. 


THE STORMING OF QUEBEC, 


in the arms of Victory. 
Sons, of London, 
Monday, June 13th. 


New Maze, Museum, &c, Great Music Hall. 
Chinese Tea Room, by Danson; and all the other 
attractions, 

Admission Sixpence ; after Four, One Shilling, 


u AND GARDENS. 


OPEN EVERY DAY DURING WHIT-WEEK. 


TWO BANDS 
THIS 
DANCING IN THE PALACE 
and on the 
LEVIATHAN PLATFORM, 
Which is Extended to 14 acres, 

-_— 


the able baton of M, Olive Gaggs, will perform every 
day from three o'clock. 


In the event of unfavourable weather, the PALACE, &c. 
WILL SHELTER 40,000 PERSONS. 
NEW TEAand REFRESHMENT ROOMS have been 


made, capable of seating 1,200 persons at one time. 


The GROUNDS since last season have yay ome 
eel 


BEDS made, and the GROUNDS greatly extended. 
ADMISSION SIXPENCE, NO EXTRA CHARGE, 





GARDENS, BELLE 
ENTIRELY NEW PICTURE OF THE CITY OF 


This Evening and to-morrow, Saturday, will be repre- 
sented that most glorious and ever-memorable action, 


with the attack on the Heights of Abraham and the 
capture of the city by General Wolfe, in 1759, amidst 
a most brilliant display of Fireworks, concluding with 
a Colossal ‘Iransparency, representing General Wolfe 
The whole of the picture 
painted, and the spectacle designed and arranged, by 
those most eminent artistes the Messrs. Danson and 


Three Bands to-day (Friday), Whit-Saturday, and 


Zoological Collection, Pleasure Boats and Steamers, 


R OYAL POMONA PALACE 


DAY (FRIDAY) AND SATURDAY, 


The Celebrated PALACE MILITARY BAND, under 





oq VERY SATURDAY DURING THE 
| '4 SUMMER, commencing June 4th, and termi- 

nating October 29th, RETURN TICKETS, at the follow- 
ing low Fares, will be issued from the undermentioned 
Stations to MATLOCK BATH, by the Midland Com- 
pany’s route, by any of the Ordinary Trains on Saturday, 
available for Return by any Train up to the following 


| FARES, 
STATIONS, ——_——- 
list Class. |2nd Class 
¢@ i & & 
MANGE ceccccccesccscecee © & | T © 
GUIDE BRIDGE 9 0 6 6 


In Manchester, Tickets will be issued at Cook’s Ex- 
eursion Office, 43, Piccadilly; and at the Midland 
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The Jewel Sewing Machine, £5 10s. European Sewing Machine, 6} Guineas. 128, Portlanig, 


ae oi. 
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CARPETS. 








| He {HoIcesT AND Newest PrEsicns 
AT 


SENIOR & HOLFORD'S 


| CITY CARPET AND FLOOR-CLOTH WAREHOUSE, 


66, KING STREET, MANCHESTER. 
























ii PRICES: 
” EXCELLENT BRUSSELS, FROM 3s. 6D. PER YARD, 
ti HARE’S (or Bristor) BEST FLOOR CLOTHS, 


From 3s, per Square Yard. | 








KHamptulicon, Corium, and Linoleum Floor-Cloths, 
AT EQUALLY MODERATE PRICES. 


—————————S ——————_—————— SSS eee 


HOTELS, GLUBS, AND PHBLIC INSTITUTIONS | 


SUPPLIED ON VERY ADVANTAGEOUS TERMS, 











ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 

















— 











G. R, Allison, General Man chester Warehouse) *** gurpiee, Aa tenets ext om (04 tad S45, Sioa arAiee 
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[LIVING MEN OF LETTERS.] 


CHARLES READE. 


PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. 


Such is the title of a story now running through the pages of the Cornhill Magazine. 
That story is about a skilled workman who loves above him, and has a hard battle 


| torise in the world and win his sweetheart. In this noble struggle he is so unfortunate 
as to come into collision with certain Trades’ Unions, in that populous district of 


England where the Unions prefer crime to defeat. 

Thus the Story treats the great question of the day, and handles it pretty fairly. 
The writer is neither a manufacturer nor a workman, and has no prejudice in the 
matter, but sees the virtues and the faults of both, and what he sees he says. 

To save this subject from unworthy treatment on the stage, the author has dramas 
tised his own work, and the drama will shortly be produced in London and played by 
an admirable company selected from various first-class theatres to do justice to a 
theme so important and so real, 


May the 28th. 
PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE, 


A drama in four acts, by the author of the drama /¢’s never too late to mend, will 
be represented at the Theatre Royal Adelphi. 

May the 23rd. 

Put yourself in his Place, by the author of the novel J¢’s never too late to mend, 
will be published by Messrs. Smith and Elder, complete in 3 volumes, and can be 
ordered in advance at any respectable library throughout the kingdom. 


HE curiosity of literature with which we have commenced this 
biography is in its way unique, and it is only by understanding it 
that the reader will fully comprehend the marvellously vigorous novelist 
who wrote it, It sounds like a puff, but it is not so. It looks like an 
arrogant piece of self-assertion, of which, by the way, strange as it may 
seem, Charles Reade would not be guilty—not even in spite of those 
italics, ‘to save this subject from unworthy treatment.” And as this 
| announcement was stuck upon one of the afiche boards of the Adelphi 
Theatre, the last paragraph looked uncommonly like a Moses-like adver- 
tisement cf a new pair of trousers ; and the suggestion that it could “be 
ordered in advance at any respectable library in the kingdom ”—what 
book cannot ?—~seems to be the merest bit of huncombe advertising that 
could possibly be indulged in. What Mr. Charles Reade does intend to 
say—and we hold that he is a man of true genius, and has the modesty 
of true genius—is, that he has written a very powerful, very earnest, and 
very honest novel ; that he believes that it treats of the most vital ques- 
tion of the day ; that while it does so with the interest of a fiction, it 
also does so with the clearness of a statesman suggesting a remedy for a 
terrible national disease. He intends, further, to let the public know 
that having written a good novel, he intends to sell it ; that a man of 
letters, although a thousand times a more valuable man, and a much 
rarer production, has the right of making money Ly his talent, equally 
with the butterman, the iron factor, or the speculator in the stocks. That 
the Public believes in tall-talk advertisement and brag, and that it must 
be hit full in the face before it is awakened. In this age of competition 
Mr, Reade believes that the silent man has no notice taken of him. It 
'S No use crying fresh herrings in a whisper, and being so proud as to 
“thank God nobody hears you.” You must not be ashamed of your 
meter. If you write a story of the day, you must make it bear upon 
the day in the heaviest possible way. You must circulate widely, and 
hit the public as hard as you can. 

But the author of Put Yourself in his Place, which golden maxim we 
have been following as we write, while he enters with full vigour into 
all we have previously said, really, and with good cause believes in his own 
genius, and is bold enough to say so. Take for instance his motto to 
his last book :—« I will frame a work of fiction upon notorious fact, so 
that anybody shall think he can do the same ; shall labour and toil 
attempt‘ng to do the same, and fail ;—such is the power of sequence 
and connection in writing.” —Horace; Art of Poctry. 








And very readily and generously does the public accept the writings 
of this generous, impulsive egotist, which designation must be under- 
stood in an entirely good sense. Mr. Reade believes thoroughly in 
himself. He has no doubt as to his vocation, and whatever he finds to 
do that he does with all his might. The faults that he has are not the 
faults of this generation. He does not doubt and hesitate ; he is not 
feminine, except from the surplusage of his manliness; he does not 
despise the means by which he makes money ; he is no trimmer; he 
believes in goodness, and yet knows what wickedness is ; he is entirely 
human, and yet in his aspirations far in advance of the ruck and vulgar 
herd of humanity. He is sui generis ; he has formed a school of his own, 
in which he has no pupil, His career has not been a very rapid one, 
nor are his works, which are so very easy to read and in which one has 
such a rapid interest, at all easy to write. He does not produce quickly, 
but what he gives us are so finished and so natural that they look_as if 
they were done without any trouble, 

Mr. or rather Dr. Reade, for he is D.C.L., is the son of the late John 
Reade, of Ipsden House, Oxfordshire. He was educated at Magdalen 
College and graduated B.A. in 1835, having been born in 1814. He 
studied at Lincoln’s Inn, and was called to the bar in 1843 ; but literary 
barristers seldom practice, and indeed literature is so jealous a mistress 
that she will allow of no other service—at least in most instances. In 
the year 1852 a little work, half dramatic, and served up afterwards in 
a dramatic form, was presented to the public, called Peg Woffington, 
founded on the story of that generous but semi-virtuous actress. This 
had at once a great success, and deserved it. In 1853 another novel, 
also in post octavo, 10s. 6d., was published by Mr. Bentley, called 
Christie Johnstone, and this, too, made ahit. In a short time there 
followed upon this a very pretty story of a bloomer, called, Zhe Course 
of True Love never did run Smooth ; then Jack of all Trades (the auto- 
biography of a thief) ; then, in or about the years’55 and ’56, Mr. Reade 
wrote for the London Journal a capital story called White Lies, and it says 
much for the despised readers of that journal that they, most of them, re- 

cognised its extreme cleverness, while, when published by Mr. Triibner in 
1857, in three volumes, it did not attract the public of Mudie’s and the 
libraries in an equal degree, nor according to its deserts, 

In the year 1856 Mr. Reade published a work which had a highly 
moral and politico-social aim—that of calling attention to the condition 
of our prisons, and also to the far more important, because eternal 
truth, that ; ; 

Men may rise on stepping stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 
The name of this was—J/¢ is Never too late to Mend, and it created a 
sensation indeed. The cruelties practised in gaols were looked into; a 
governor of a goal removed and suspended, and various new brooms 
were set in work through the vigour of this exposé, /t is Never too late to 
Mend, may be taken as Charles Reade’s typical work. The writing 
was so strong that it was painfully vivid; it was as true as light- 
ning, but it hurt your eyes, and it hurt especially those lazy sensi- 
tive men who feel for and yet never help the poor, and who try 
to believe that our humane system is all couleur de rose. This was 
so much the case that Mr. Reade was bullied and scolded in a 
most amusing way by the old termagants of the press; they scolded 
like fish-fags, but the author little recked for their scolding. The 
fun of this thing, and to a properly satirical person it is very funny, 
consists in both persons meaning the same thing, and neither being able 
to convince the other of that not unimportant fact. When, after the 
lapse of some time, the death of the offending governor of the gaol, and 
the cleansing to some extent of our prison system, MVever too late to 
Mend was produced at the Princess’s theatre, an old critic and dramatist, 
Mr. Tomlins, who is since dead, and who never rose to a position of 
weight or of eminence in literature, arose on the first night and protested, 
with his back to the terrible scenes, against the cruelty and exaggeration 
of the play. There was quite a row in the house, and the author, we 
believe, attempted to address the audience from the private boxes. 
Then in the papers there was, first, Mr. Tomlins’ criticism and Mr. 
Reade’s indignant protest that he spoke the truth ; then came Tomlins’ 
denial, and as both authors were exceedingly impulsive and vivid, they 
emptied the slang dictionary with immense vigour upon each other's 
heads, greatly to the amusement of the public and to the beneficial 
advertisement of the play. Both meant well; both were for serving truth 
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honestly, but each was so evéété that he scorned to listen to the other. 

The next novels that we had from Mr. Reade were Love me little, love 
melong; The Cloister and the Hearth, an ambitious work in four volumes ; 
Hard Cash, written for Charles Dickens's weekly magazine, just as the 
Cloister and the Hearth was written for Once a Week under the name of 

1 Hard lisht. Next to this succeeded Griffith Gaunt, written for a 
magazine under the stupid name of 7%e Argosy, and then one of the 
very best of his stories, the plot of which was furnished him by Mr. 
Boucicault, called /ou/ Play, which appeared in Once a Week; and next 
and Jast this admirable, vivid, and over-head-and-heels work /’u/ yourself 
it his Place, which has been for some months running through the pages 
of the Cornhill Magazine 

Mr. Charles Reade has also written some very successful plays, Masks 

md haces, *e., and has worked in conjunction with Mr. Tom Taylor as 
idramatist. Whatsoever he does he does most earnestly. He is no 
half-hearted workman ; and he knows his own ability as a literary artist 
o well that he always succeeds, 

Charles Keace is as an author very well worth studying. He is so 
thorough in what he does, so determined and so intense that he falls 
into exaggeration, and yet it is doubtful whether he over-paints the 
truth. It is the languid age that is in fault and wo? the vivid author. 
In his last work he has described the effects of Unions in the Sheffield 
trades, and he has not gone one bit out of the record of that terrible com- 
mission which sat and revealed to us exactly how matters stood. So 
great an artist is this writer that one feels towards the murderer by 
deputy, Mr. Grotait, a kind of sympathy just as Shakspere makes you 
feel a human heart beating even in Iago or Richard IIT. Grotait is of 
course drawn from the life; he is none other than our friend Mr. Broad- 
head, who, somehow, in spite of the commission, and in spite of the 
forcible articles of the press, and in spite of Mr. Roebuck, to whose 
courage Charles Reade bears a generous and well-merited tribute, carries 
with him the sympathy of hundreds of working men. Add to this effect 
of exaggeration, moderated by dramatic truth, this author has an over- 
heat and vigorous fertility in his invention that requires to be moderated, 
and a determination to paint so exactly what he feels that people tun 
away from the sight in terror, fright, or disgust. He has quoted the 47s 
Jocdwa; let us offer him two or three lines which warn an artist not to 
shew too much to the public “let not Medea murder her sons before the 
public” says Flaccus . 

Nec pucros coram populo Medea trucidet ; 
Aut humana palam ecoquat exta nefarius Atreus, 


Aut in avem Proque vertatur, Cadmus in aquem, 
(duodcunque ostendis mihi sic, évered ulus edi. 


And in those two last words, or rather in the last line, is the sccret of 
the enmity of a great part of the press for Charles Reade. Even critics 
cannot appreciate what they cannot understand. Not only is Charles 
Reade true, but he is too true. His reality is beyond realism. Com- 
pare Charles Dickens and his pantomimic touch with Charles Reade, 
and you will see how infinitely superior the latter is as an artist. Take, 
for instance, those two sailors in /vu/ Play, which are as true to life as 
anything drawn by the great masters, Vielding, Smollett, or Sterne, and 
put them side by side with any of the minor characters of Charles 
Dickens. Those sailors will ‘‘ stand out” all alive, while Dickens’s 
work will look faint, sketchy, unreal, comical, and yet caricatured and 
pantomimic. Take, too, asa direct proof of masterdom in art the creation 
of female character. Compare Charles Reade’s women with the Charles 
Hickens’ pretty little marionette company of rag dolls beautifully painted 
to the life. 

Vinally there are two matters to remark. Reade has quarrelled with 
the press and has set it at defiance ; he does his own plays that they 
may not be wxworthily treated; he insults and contemns the critics. 
The result is that, on the whole, he is perhaps better treated than any 
other writer. At anyrate, there is from this, this lesson to be learnt,— 
cither the press is very generous, or it is very powerless. When an 
author is strong enough to trust himself, and he zs strong enough when 
he thoroughly believes in himself, he can walk alone without criticism. 
The opinions of a few weaker professional brethren are nothing to him. 
It is the public who appraises //r value. 

Secondly, there is this last re mark which shapes itself into a congra- 
tulation both to the author under review and the public. It is a matter 
of honest exultation to reflect that one whose impulses are so true and 











so noble, who loves what is good, thorough,.and laborious, hates what 
is effeminate, weak, and mean, is so popular and so well appreciated, 
We are delighted when Reade begins a new story: we know it will be 
angular and singular, but that it will be bold and true. In circumstances 
of great danger, his latest hero, Henry Little, gives a toast, “ Here js 
quick exposure, sudden death, and sure damnation—to all hypocrites, 
thieves and assassins.” It is just what Charles Reade would do before 
the most bloodthirsty critics. His motto should be ‘Quod vult valde 
vult.” May he live long to teach us! 


— epee 


HOW TO GET ON. 
III.--AS A RITUALISTIC PARSON. 


F you imagine yourself better suited for the Ritualistic line of clerical 
business, your modus operandi will differ more from that of an Evan 
gelical aspirant than your intellectual standpoint. Each of you must be 
cock sure. The Low Churchman veils his despotic claims under the 
authority of the Bible ; the High Churchman parades his sacerdotal 
pretensions in the garb of ‘‘ Tradition ”’ and the uses of ‘‘ the Primitive 
Church.” Neither must admit the smallest doubt of, or deviation from, 
the orthodox Shibboleth of his party. But there the resemblance 
ceases. The accidents are all different. So short a time has elapsed 
since the rise of Ritualism, that experience teaches us little of the means 
by which the English Catholic (as he calls himself) can gain substantial 
advantages in the way of pay or position. But there is no doubt a 
good time coming for the ultra-Anglican. He must study and conform 
to the tastes of the most prominent section of the party—that which 
follows out its ideas with the most minute particularity, and which cares 
for what, to the profane, seem matters of almost total indifference. It 
is not enough that he preach ‘‘ Catholic doctrine ” in its entirety ; that 
he devote time and attention to church music and church architecture, | 
so that all things be done decently and in order ; that he visit the poor | 
and sick, and perform frequent and beautiful services. He has not the 
root of the matter in him unless he eagerly interests himself in the 
cut of a cope or the material of a chasuble. He must have definite 
opinions upon the authenticity and beauty of ‘fiddle-backed vest- 
ents.” He must be prepared to pronounce upon the disputed claims 
of the Roman and Sarum birettas. You must thoroughly symp. 
thise with the Lincolnshire “ priest” who administered the last rites of 
the Church to a dying brother in orders, ‘the greatest ritual scholar 
of our time” in thinking it a touching sight to see his stole laid, by Ais 
order, over his shoulders at that supreme moment, The Rituale Romanum 
must be your zade mecum ; the Sarum Pontifical your continual study, 
till at last you arrive at the acme of sacerdotal dandyism and become a 
sort of holy Brummell. There is at this moment an opening for a new y 
paper. ‘The periodicals of your party are loaded with a heterogencous | 
mass of ill-assorted information. Why should not the vestment depart- \ 
ment be separately represented in the press? There is room enough, 
and you might largely improve your temporal prospects by editing or | 
contributing to an ecclestastical Le Fol//et. Ane! 

The three main divisions in the Church have been aptly summarized | 
as ‘*platitude, latitude, and attitude.” To the last you must pay | 
especial regard. In your researches after vestiary truth you may pick | 
up by the way some valuable hints. Old windows and missals, the older | 
the better, will furnish capital types, and at any rate it is not so hard to 
put yourself in a series of positions utterly angular and thoroughly out | 
of drawing. , 

The orthodox method of performing the services is not at all difficult | 
to acquire. Of course if you have got a good voice you will make the 
best of it by intoning; if not you will satisfy all the exigencies of a High 
ritual by a monotonous gabble. ; 

You will take every opportunity in your sermons and conversation of 
marking your repugnance to your “ Protestant” fellow churchmen, by 
adopting the most fraternal tone to your brethren of “‘ the great eae 
obedience.” Your doctrine, of course, is an assimilation to theirs, and 
it is easy to avoid preaching or doing anything which will bring yo" | 
under the unfavourable notice of the Privy Council. But the nearer | 
the wind you go the better, and if you do get just over the Tine, i 
the sympathy of your adherents will receive you, if not into everlasting, 
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at all events into a more secure habitation. It may prove well worth 
your while to make a martyr of yourself for an illegal genuflexion, or a 
candle lighted by day. If, however, you have not nerve enough to 
encounter a prosecution, you may do any amount of Romanising within 
the law of the church. You cannot preach or practice what is called 
““ Mariolatry,”” but you may safely insert in the Church Times an adver- 
tisement to the following effect :—‘‘A Mary window, St. Aidan’s, 
Salford. The vicar’s youngest daughter, Mary, is very anxious to have 
a window placed in the apse of this beautiful church to the honour of 
Blessed Mary. She earnestly asks all the Maries to help her, either by 
a small or a large donation. Address,” &e. That is safe at all events. 
Besides, you can diversify your sermons with narratives, apochryphal or 
otherwise, of Saints not known in the English Liturgy. You can 
reproduce the medizeval devices of ‘‘ The Way of the Cross,” or ‘‘ The 
Three Hours’ Agony.” or hurry through the streets with a brace of 
acolytes, all of you in full panoply, bearing the Eucharist to some dying 
man with the maximum of ostentation. 

You need not fear to hurt the reverence of your followers by the 
application of ornamentation to objects which they regard with the 
highest veneration. You may get your altar bread, for solemn con- 
secration, ‘stamped with ecclesiastical devices or in plain circles.” It 
is not among the Low Church men to whom the elements are but 
a symbol, that a demand for such articles is to be found, but among the 
sacramentalists, and in their chosen organ the advertisement may be 
read which proves the existence of that demand. 

Hoops for the communicants, shaped so as to make the dress sit 
| gracefully on the kneeling figure, is the latest development of fashion in 
the United States. Why should the penitent be smarter than the 
priest? Why should not the altar throw its broad cegis over a sanctified 
crinoline ? 

You may certainly go the whole hog in decoration without disgusting 
your party. Ritualism is a protest against the slovenliness of many 
modern services, and also against the unloveliness of Geneva gowns and 
congregational howling. It is the natural reaction from the tyranny of 
stove-pipe hats and dress coats. But it also strikes a responsive chord 
in the heart of lovely woman. It reflects her love of show and dress, 
which Puritanism despises and denounces, and establishes a bond of 
sympathy between her and her spiritual adviser. Another want of 
human nature is satisfied by your “ processions.” There is a charm in 
Homer’s catalogue of ships, and an attraction in a procession of Odd- 
Fellows ; therefore “* process” upon every possible occasion. Besides, 
it suits your theories. Anything in the shape and semblance of *‘ drill” 
presupposes the presence of authority. To divide the sexes in church, 
to bring time and rhythm into greater prominence than melody, 
cach in its way represents the repression of nature and spontaneity, and 
the substitution of rule and plummet. Claim all obedience, and you 
will get much. 

It cannot be said that, except in consciousness of the possession of 
power, you have open to you as great a field as your Evangelical con- 
_ temporary. But surely the movement is progressing, and the good 
livings will not all belong to Low, Broad, or Moderate patrons. No 
doubt you will have to work harder among your congregation than an 
Evangelical minister, and you must perform thrice as many services, but 
you certainly need less brains. 





THE OAKS. 


In consequence of the surprising result of this race at Epsom last 
week, when Gamos, who had been distanced a few days previously at 
Bath, won in a canter, we understand that it is in contemplation to re- 
name the race and call it ** The Hoax.” 


SHAKESPERE AND MippLe TempLte HaLi.—Mr. J. O. Halliwell 
believes that the Middle Temple Hall is the only building in London 
now standing in which a play of Shakespere’s was represented during 
the author’s life-time. He suggests that probably the archives of the 
Middle Temple would supply the names of the plays performed there in 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James I., and especially in February, 1602, 
when it is known that Twelfth Night formed part of the entertain- 





PRETTY MISS FURTADO. 


He’re’s a pretty state of things ! 
Ilere’s a pretty pickle ! 

The bard who in these columns sings 
Is in a state of stickle. 

I{e wants to lay his body down, 
And soda-water sup ; 

Ile wants, that he may get to town, 
To keep his body up. 

Pity the poor bard, oh ! 

It’s very, very hard, oh ! 
Ile wants to lay him dewn, 

And yet see Miss Furtado— 

Pretty Miss Furtado 

Who hasn’t often starred, oh, 
In Manchester the brown. 


The weather is so very hot, 

IIe hasn’t strength or spirit got, 
Except to lay him down. 

The actress is so very nice, 

IIe can’t enjoy his Schweppe’s and ice, 
Except he goes to town. 

Ile wants toward Peter Street to roam, 

And yet he wants to stop at home. 

Now, isn’t it very hard, oh? 

Pity the poor bard, oh, 
Who wants to lay him down, 

And yet see Miss Furtado— 

Pretty Miss Furtado— 

Who hasn’t often starred, oh, 
In Manchester the brown. 


1 hope the puzzling state of things 
Is evident to you, 

The bard who in these columns sings 
Has got himself into. 

Oh, what, please, is the bard to do 
Who in these columns sings ? 

Who'll tell him how he may do two 
Contemporaneous things ? 

It’s very, very hard, oh ! 

Who will tell the bard, oh, 
How he may lay him down, 

And yet see Miss Furtado— 

Pretty Miss Furtado— 

Who hasn’t often starred, oh, 
In Manchester the brown ? 


‘The weather is, as he has said, 
Above a trifle tropic, 
But not so hot as is his head 
With dwelling on this topic. 
Ilis heart and head are on the rack, 
To see the prompter’s daughter, 
And yet to lie upon his back 
And swallow soda water. 
A. thought just strikes the bard, oh ! 
It’s not so very hard, oh! 
He both will lay him down, 
And yet see Miss Furtado- 
Pretty Miss Furtado— 
Who hasn’t often starred, oh, 
In Manchester the brown. 


The drama is not played till eve : 
The evening may be colder: 

His Schweppe’s and ice he needn't leave, 
Until the day is older. 

And p’raps six hours or so of Schweppe’s, 
Consumed in his pagoda, 
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Just opposite the garden steps, 
Will sate the bard with soda, 

Bravado ! Bravado ! 

That'll suit the bard, oh! 
He'll go and lay him down ; 

And then see Miss Furtado— 

Pretty Miss Furtado— 

Who hasn’t often starred, ob, 
In Manchester the brown. 





TOWN TALK, 
AND THINGS IN GENERAL. 
‘“BLACKWOOD” AND ‘‘LOTHAIR.” 


ITE savagely sarcastic review of Mr. Disraeli’s Zothair in the new 
number of Blackwood'’s Magazine has created a strange sensation 
in literary and political circles. It is hard to say what it portends in a 
party sense, but the fact that Blackwood has now joined the Quarterly 
R.view in avowed opposition to the leader of the Conservatives, whose 
organs they profess to be, is clearly significant of some impending 
change in the Tory ranks, or fof a latent yet powerful hostility which 
must ere long break out into open rebellion, As a literary production, 
the article, at the outset, keeps within the bounds of legitimate criticism, 
though the critic’s pen has seldom of late years assumed so bludgeon- 
like a form. As he proceeds, however, the writer descends to per- 
sonalities and allusions that are utterly unjustifiable, and when he hints 
that Mr. Disraeli considers himself the long-promised Messiah of the 
Jews he outrages every recognised canon of literary warfare. He strikes 
below the belt. The review has been attributed to several well-known 
authors ; but we are given to understand, upon excellent authority, that 
the writer is Colonel E. Bruce Hamley, the author of Zady Lee's 
IVidowhood, a novel which originally appeared in Blackwood, and of 
The Story of the Sebastopol Campaign, a book written in the camp during 
the Crimean war. Colonel Hamley was professor of military history 
and art at the Staff College, and since the appearance of the article it 
has been currently reported that he is likely to be appointed chief of 
that institution, 
A ‘*LEADER” ON ECONOMY. 

Last week we embellished our pages with a neat quotation from the 
leading columns of the Courier. This week we will adorn them with a 
cutting from the leading article of the Zxaminer’s, of Friday last, The 
article was on the policy of economy pursued by the present govern- 
ment. After speaking of the cutting down of wasteful expenditure, the 
article proceeds :—‘* This necessary but uncongenial task has lately been 
performed with distinguished success by a gentleman whose name, we 
may add, it would be a needless waste of words to mention.” The gentle- 
man, “ whose name it would be a needless waste of words to mention,” is 
Mr. Baxter, whom, the reader will perceive, two short words, containing 
both together only eight letters, would have indicated. To avoid this 
wasteful expenditure of two words and eight letters, the Zxaminer makes 
use of seventeen words and six and sixty letters. If this is the idea of 
economy possessed by the gentleman who wrote the sentence under 
criticism, we congratulate the nation on the fact that he has not the 
management of its finances. 





MR. COUNCILLOR WALKER ON SPEECH-MAKING, 
Mr. Councillor Walker is either a very simple gentleman or a very 
‘You must not make another speech,” said the 
Town-clerk. (He was not addressing a dog, but one of his employers). 
‘© No,” said Mr. Walker, ‘‘ I will not make a speech. I will not make 
any observations except to the point.” This is relly the best definition 
of an ordinary speech that we have ever heard. <A speech, according 
to Mr. Councillor Walker, is a series of observations that have 
nothing to do with the matter under discussion. We did not know we 


scathing satirist. 


had a Rochefoucault in the City Council. We trust that Mr. Mercier 
will be at once commissioned to paint a picture of Mr. Councillor 
Walker in the act of enunciating this sententious saw. It is the lot of 


ar, 
few to give forth utterances that will never die. It is the lot of fewer 
still to give forth utterances that never ought to. Let us have a picture 
of him, and a statue of him, without delay—his lips apart, as saying 
those memorable words, ‘‘ I will not make a speech. I will not make 

any observations except to the point.” Mr. Alderman Heywood, | 
cowering in a corner of the picture, would give point and local coloyr 

to the subject. l 


—_— i 





‘* ARRAH-NA*POGUE ” AT THE PRINCE’S THEATRE, | 
Mr. Boucicault has written nothing better than Arrah-na-Pogue, After 
seeing it, one wonders why the author ever voluntarily wandered, asq | 
literary artist, from that Irish soil which seems so congenial to him, to the | 
dreary vapid sensationalisms of the Streets of London or After Dark. 
Grant that there are improbabilities in Arrah-na-Pogue—as, for instance, | 
in the introduction of an excited group of peasants at a court-martial—sti}] | 
they are not beyond the limits of poetic or rather dramatic licence ; and 
the plot itself, which tells the story of an Irish peasant's devotion to his 
sweetheart, is constructed with rare skill and amost admirableand truthful 
blending of humour and pathos. Altogether, it is a very interesting and 
wholesome drama, and embodies in a natural way some of the finest cha. | 
racteristics of Irish peasant life. For the first time since their appearance | 
in Manchester, the company have a drama to perform which is worthy of 
their powers. Mr. John Reynolds as Shaun-the-Post, the part originally 
undertaken by Mr. Boucicault himself—was simply faultless ; so good, 
in fact, that to call it acting is to use a misnomer. It was the reality 
itself. Scarcely less admirable was Mr. John Murray’s impersonation 
of Michael Feeney, ‘‘the process-server, informer, and spy.” The 
execration with which the audience followed his intrigues and the delight 
which his frequent defeats and final discomfiture excited, were the best 
possible tributes that could be paid to the truth of Mr. Murray's imper- 
sonation. Miss Rose Leclercq as Arrah-na-Pogue performed with her 
customary power and pathos, and Mr. Rignold and the other members 
of the company sustained the high character for ability which we have 
previously awarded to it. The play was acted on Monday night before 
the smallest audience which it has ever been our lot to see in the || 
Prince’s Theatre. This is to be regretted, but after the Streets of London 
what can the management expect ? i 


MR, “PROMPTER’S BOX” AT THE ROYAL, I 


Mr. Byron’s Prompter's Box—a prolix play, not bad upon the whole, | 
and in some parts amusing—has been played at the Theatre Royal this 
week by Mr. Byron, Mr. Webster, and Miss Furtado. We are charmed 
to have one of the very nicest, simplest, homeliest, sweetest faces on the 
stage, in Manchester again, if only fora week. Some faces are handsome, 
some beautiful, some pretty. Miss Furtado’s is exactly fitted by the | 
ladies’ epithet of ‘‘ sweetly pretty.”” Mr. Byron’s is an entertaining but 
too amateurish rendering of Fitzaltamount, tragedian. We regret we 
cannot find sufficient striking merit in Mr. Webster’s portraiture of the 
old prompter, who never prompts, to set against his painfully slow, 
jumping utterance. The most amusing parts of this piece are precisely 
those professional scenes which London criticism thought too technical 
to interest the public. 


ART AND CRITICISM AT PEEL PARK. 


As usual at Whitsuntide, all the Manchester and Salford newspapers 
have published descriptive notices of Peel Park, its picture-gallery and 
museum. To the picture-gallery the chief acquisition since last year's 
stated to be Herbert's Assertion of Liberty of Conscience. There is a 
similarity in the eulogies bestowed upon this work which is somewhat 
suspicious, and the phrases used are so nearly identical that we are 
almost driven to the ridiculous conclusion that one person is the author 
of all of them. Directly or by inference the most extravagant praise is 
lavished upon the picture. A Salford paper classes it among “ works 
of a high class of art ;” the Afanchester Examiner includes it among 
‘the important pictures” with which, according to its account, “the 
gallery has been enriched ;” the Courier and the City News apply to it 
the words ‘‘rare and valuable.” Now, it is almost certain that none 
of these ‘‘authorities” have seen the work. Assuredly it does not 
deserve any one of these epithets, and, in bestowing them, our local 
papers are doing harm to art, and no good whatever to the visitors to 
— - —______ _—___— — 
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the gallery for whom the descriptions are written. As we remarked of 
the picture a week or two ago, it is clever and reasonably innocuous, 
but it possesses none of the higher qualities of art, and has not a single 
quality calculated to elevate the popular taste. As for the price, £400, 
we regard it as a most indefensible expenditure of the ratepayers’ money 
on the part of the Salford Council. 

MR, E. BURNE JONES. 

We understand that Mr. E. Burne Jones has resigned his membership 
of the Old Water Colour Society, This secession of one of our finest living 
colourists—some think our finest, beyond dispute—has been caused by 
the withdrawal from the Society’s walls of Mr. Jones's picture of Phyllis 
and Demophoon, after the opening of the Exhibition ; and, strange to 
say, the Society was instigated to this action by that “solicitous 
guardian of public decency,” the Daily Telegraph, whose moral scruples, 
forsooth, were offended by this very noble work. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to remark that the Society will suffer by this discreditable proceeding 
more than Mr. Burne Jones ; but if anything can add to the indig- 
nation which such an incident is sure to excite, it is that a paper like 
the Daily Telegraph, probably the lowest type of journalism in this 
country, should be permitted to influence the proceedings of any body of 
men who pretend to be governed by good sense, honourable motives, or 
regard for the decencies of daily life. 

THE TRACT IMPERTINENCE. 

A letter in last Tuesday’s papers narrates how, after a recent marriage 
at a Unitarian Chapel, the registrar distributed amongst the ‘ relatives 
and friends” a number of Trinitarian tracts. This is the latest phase of 
the tract nuisance. It proves that people can get drunk on other things 
than wine, and that they may become so religiously intoxicated as to 
lose all consciousness of decency. We always knew that these tract- 
mongers were devoid of every kind of scrupulousness ; but it is not often 
that we find a public functionary deliberately making use of his public 
position to propagate his private views. We hope that the “relatives 
and friends” presented to their benefactor, in return for his tracts, a small 
portion of their minds ; and that the Registrar-General will, in due 
course and formally, express his appreciation of the manner in which 
his subordinate performs his duty. If it so happens that any of the 
‘relatives and friends” have ever been engaged in tract-distributing 
upon their own account, the incident is opportune ; as it will tend to 
show them how what is by some considered a virtue and a piety is 
really an impudence and an impropriety. Connected with this incident 
isa great mystery. The letter which narrates it exposes a substantial 
grievance—is but seven lines long—is written with particularity of time 
and place—contains not one word too much or too little—tells its tale, 
and then concludes at once with a real signature—is, in effect, a very 
model of a letter to the papers. Under these circumstances, how on 
earth has it procured insertion in the Guardian ? 

DEFECTS OF THE SANITARY ASSOCIATION, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘“‘ SPHINX.” 

S1r,—As a member of the Sanitary Association, I thank you for your 
remarks in last week’s Sphinx. You have hit some of the right nails on 
the head, at the same time driving them well home. At present there 
is indeed no concerted or united action on the part of the Association, 
nor is such action possible under the existing regime. The management 
of the suciety is practically in the hands of a committee. This com- 
mittee meets at a most awkward hour, viz., 4-15 p.m., on certain Fridays, 
and, as a rule, at no two meetings is it composed of the same members. 
The consequence is that the resolutions it has passed, and then passed 
over, must have contributed no little towards the paving of Hades. 
Then, again, the society is too exclusive, and only admits members at an 
annual meeting, Thus, however poor the society may be, this 
source of income and of life is cut off. Take, again, the statistical 
department. The tables issued weekly cost much, but are of no 
Practical use. Very few can possibly understand them. Unless 
the Association renews its life a little, and with all its faults 
‘ervat aliquid pristini roboris, it must speedily become defunct. From 
being an authoritative body it has sunk to be called ‘*The Old 





Woman’s Association.” At the annual meeting one of the speakers 
boldly told it that it does not speak its mind, even after it had investi- 
gated difficult social sanitary subjects. Nobody exptained the curious 
omission of all reference to a certain social problem now prominently 
before the country ; nor did any one reply to the same speaker’s charge 
of eliminating the paragraph which, in the ‘‘ proof,” stood at the head 
of the Association’s annual report. If, sir, you can persuade the Society 
to remodel itself on the plan of the Literary and Philosophical Society, 
that is, let its works become public, you will confer a boon on Man- 
chester and Salford. The Socicty is much needed, and there is plenty 
of work ready cut out for it. Let the committee meetings be abolished, 
and let monthly meetings of members take their place. If this course 
had been adopted last year, some £100 spent in foolish printing would 
have been in the Association’s pocket. ‘The founder, or one of the 
founders, of the Society, has urged radical reform, Do you, sir, let 
them have no peace till they grant it.—Yours respectfully, 

A MEMBER. 

ee 


HOW THEY MANAGE MATTERS 
IN SALFORD. 


\ E had no space last week to give to a most amusing discussion 

which occurred in the Salford Town Council about the visit of 
the Water Committee to Woodhead, but it was a discussion so redolent 
of municipal character in all its varied shades that it must not be per- 
mitted to die. A frugal councillor of the name of Mottram originated 
the controversy ; he appeared to consider it a dissolute transaction that 
two omnibus loads of councillors should gallivant away to Woodhead 
and enjoy themselves at the expense of the ratepayers. Unlike the 
person who had been there and still would go, Mr. Mottram’s experience 
led him to believe that he could not conscientiously repeat the experi- 
ment. The previous visit to Woodhead at which Mr. Mottram had 
‘* assisted,” had, in his view, resulted in so little practical benefit to 
the ratepayers, that they might as well have thrown £46 Is. Id., the 
cost of the trip, into the Irwell. He considered the whole affair a 
‘regular jollification” and consequently municipally irregular, An 
anchorite and ascetic of the name of Dyson seconded Mr. Mottram’s 
proposition that the proceedings of the Water Committee be disapproved, 
and this hydrophobic side of the question was taken up by Mr. Wood, 
and also by Mr, Mc.Kerrow, who, for the first time in his life, 
displayed a repugnance to the sight of a large expanse of water unusual, 
to say the least of it, for an eminent abstainer like himself. It is indeed 
so rare to find municipal bodies rushing down a steep place into or to- 
wards the water that we deeply regret Mr. M‘Kerrow’s scruples in 
this instance. Perhaps, however, he knew that though you may geta 
Town Councillor to the cistern, you cannot make him drink, or even 
wash himself. If the 446 1s. 1d. had been thrown into the Woodhead 
reservoirs instead of into the Irwell, as Mr. Mottram suggested, no 
doubt some of the Council would have stripped and dived after the 
In this pastime they might possibly have been joined by the 
Mayor of Manchester and the Town Clerk, who would afterwards have 
run up and down amongst the heather to dry themselves. 


money. 


Woodhead appears to be quite the favourite recreation ground of our 
municipal bodies, and it is given out that a casual survey of the water- 
shed of those breezy moors is always big with instruction to our civic 
How the information derivable from the water-works is got 
at, and what the information is when got at, it would perhaps not be 


governors. 


easy to define. 

Mr. Farmer, of Salford, did good service, however, by standing up for 
the ceremony, and we are bound to say that he had the best of the argu- 
ment. He took up the epicurean side with great gusto, and bowled 
He called it a 
day’s pleasure because there was no mistake about it, although pleasure 


over the Scribes and Pharisees like wobbling ninepins. 


was not the object for which they went? The pleasure was incidental 
and fortuitous, but none the less delightful on that account. The 
Water Committee picked up the pleasure as a casual fare that happened 
to be travelling in the same direction, and they gave it a lift—asked it 
to jump up behind, and made the most of it. Surely this is as it should 
be. Mr. Farmer said that * alihough not directly, they were indirectly, 


interested in the works and the supply of water. There were other 
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— i a ati ere i | 
reasons. They met together, exchanged courtesies, sentiments, and | TH E FREEMASO N S A T 
kindly feeling ; and, as they knew, a house divided against itself cannot | ‘ , 
7 & - ; = ‘ ‘ f 4 4 

tand. Nothing could better soften down the feelings of a man thana_ | KALLOWF IEL D. 
good basin of turtle soup.” | } AVING heard much talk about the intended function of laying the 

first stone of the new church of the Holy Innocents at Falloy. 
field with Masonic ceremonies, we expressed generally our wish to be 


The easy transition from waterworks to turtle soup brings us at once | 
to the pith of the question. None-can doubt that the interchange of 


courtesies and sentiments is a delightful occupation, and that when this present at the proceedings. We received several cordial invitations 
interchange can be effected in the open, after an al fresco fashion, it from nobody in particular to attend, and were assured that the affair 
must have a more permanent influence for good than when working would be most impressive. Walking therefore up Oxford Road las 
heavily in the atmosphere of the Council Chamber. ‘There may be con- | Saturday afternoon, we reached Rusholme, and at the end of Dickenson 
siderabie convenience in having an illimitable moor to disport upon when Koad came upon the head of a procession, or the materials for one, no 
you are anxious to say to your brother Councillor ‘‘ you’re another,” processing having begun. There was the inevitable military or quasi. 
because you can cut and run the moment you have interchanged the military band, with their skimpy tight-fitting jackets and brass instry. 
courtesy, before the gentleman who is ‘‘another” has time to lift his ments of every size and convolution. Their caps, too, were of that 
foot in reply. Besides the inculcation of virtue in the abstract must be rudimentary order, as Professor Huxley would style them, so much 
sood for the young grouse who, at this season, are being brought up by affected by soldiers ; they seem almost as useful as the latest thing in 
the jolly old cocks in the way they should go. vogue amongst the ladies. After these dismounted paladins with spurs, 
To the uninformed layman there would appear to be little natural came, or rather stood, a few parsons in black gowns and black hats, and 
| connection between the Woodhead Water Works and turtle soup ; but then a line of Sunday scholars. The drum now and then gave a sort of 
then the layman has no business to be uninformed. ‘The punch was invitatory tap, as who should say, come, let’s be off; but further up, 
killfully kept in the back-ground by Mr. Farmer—also the champagne beyond the tail of the procession, mystic rites were even then going on 
though they are dimly shadowed forth by the allusion of that orator in the Rusholme Public Hall—rites which no man, except the initiated, 
to the inability of any house to stand which is divided against itself. If could behold and live. The sun beat fiercoly on our devoted tile as we 
any member of the Council were for that or any other reason unable to halted and surveyed these things, so we sauntered on in what shade we 
| stand, he could always reflect with satisfaction upon the two omnibuses could find, 
and the eight horses which were at his disposal, and he could insist, The nomenclature about this part is confusing. Past the Birch Vil- 
| if he liked, upon riding in both omnibuses at the same time, or repeating lainn, as the name appeared in our boyhood, one seemed to leave Rus: | 
the Ducrowism of a former police magistrate who bestrode one of the holme and get either into Platt or Birch, or both ; but we never could || 
leading steeds, and witched the world with noble horsemanship. tell which. Perhaps it depends on which side of the road one takes, for |! 
Was it not one of Sam Lover's heroes who announced in delightful there is Platt Chapel on the right and Birch Church off on the left, and 
verse that he was not himself at all? Mr. Farmer parodied that meta then one gets insensibly, as it were, into Fallowfield. On the left the 
morphosis at Woodhead, for he said that “ Ae was another man altogether amazing richness of the sqil produces brick walls of stately height, while 
hen he had finished his dinner?’ Weare bound to take his word for trees of decent growth, and green, considering the sulphurous air they 
it ; but what did Mrs. Farmer say to this alteration when he got home ? must often breathe, border the right. Here was the Barnes’ home— 
We must ask the Town Clerk if an indictment for bigamy would not that is to say, Mr. Barnes’s own home—with the open gates guarded by 
lie against the lady in question. It seems to us a grave domestic irre- our old friend the Prison Humourist, like a one-headed Cerberus ina 
gularity that Mrs. Farmer should dismiss her affectionate husband in white tic and unexceptionable black. Still further, on the left, we see | 
the morning, and receive “another man” on the return from Woodhead. Mr. Waterhouse’s former domicile, built to resemble as much as possible 
There is a tinge of topsy-turvied Mormonism in this episode which we a Noah’s Ark, and again on the right we come to a field, or what was 
| hope will be confined exclusively to Salford, and not be permitted to once a field, alive with spectators and spectatresses. A low hedge 
infect the City of Manchester. We are the more earnest in this hope separated it from the road, and there was an entrance at the corner at | 
because we learn that it is usually under the influence of turtle soup and which stood a ticket collector of burley frame and jolly aspect. Not 
reversed Mormonism that the Salford Town Council elect their mayors, being provided with any ticket we whispered a few soft nothings into his 
Mr. Farmer said “their mayors had been chiefly chosen when they ear and passed on to find a gay parterre of ladies on the right, and past 
| were returning home, and their choice had always been a good one.” this a large square stone attached to a hoisting apparatus over head: 
As the present mayor announced that he was an exception to this rule, Beyond stood a tent, such as one sees at a flower show, in which a few 
the fair inference would be that he was an inferior article—that he was only as yet were assembled. Somewhere about here stood the old rifle | 
not ‘*a good one;” but there are no rules without exceptions. The butts. Many a time has the drill instructor, that modern Enfield’s | 
idea of electing your mayor in the open air, and upon the top of an speaker, roared out to us here, ‘as a front rank standing ; at two hun- | 
omnibus, has a healthiness about it which we could wish pervaded the dred yards,-—Ready !” But me no buts has been since then the order 
|| corporation throughout. If we were called upon to hazard a conjecture of the day,—arma cedant toga—the rifle has yielded to the black gown. 
as to the mode of election, judging from the Salford death-rate and While exploring the ground in search of a good seeing-place, we heard || 
other unsanitary matters, we should be disposed to think that, instead of the band again, and presently the long-expected procession arrived. 
electing their mayors in the Derbyshire valleys, they rather held a After tht band came a long tail of school-children with joinis and knots 
caucus meeting for that object up to their necks in the Irwell. of clergymen here and there, and then a string of choristers in white 
Mr. Wood “was extremely sorry to see that their good mayors had surplices and black hats! Now, we have no particular admiration for 
been determined upon after wine.” Should he not have said after water ? the black gown, and the wearer of it is not much improved in appeal | 
lerhaps we may split the difference and say after wine and water. This ance by the addition of the chimney-pot of the period, Some of the 
would make it a negus affair ; but negus, though insipid as a drink, will parsons tried to modify or mitigate its unbecomingness. For instance, | 
do very well as an argument, and would make Messrs. Mottram and the Rev. Mr. Darby, that former ‘‘ scourge of Rome,” tried the effect of 
Me. Kerrow to whine and water for the rest of their days. a soft felt or billy-cock hat, and his companion from St. John Baptist’s 
nai carried it like a martial cloak around him, and mounted a college 
cap or mortar-board, \ 
EPIGRAM. Though all too little to atone 
FROM MARTIAL. For wearing what should ne’er be 
111: unto whom thou art so partial, worn, we should have thought, by him of all men. After this we shall 
Oh, reader ! is the well-known Martial, not be astonished to see Mr. Sedgwick with “ bands” or Mr. Bardsley 
The Epigrammatist : while living, ina chasuble. But a pack of choirmen in black hats marching across 
Give him the fame thou would’st be giving ; a field, with their long surplices fluttering in the wind and disclosing 
So shall he hear, and feel, and know it : nether garments guiltless of a cossack, do present a somewhat queef 
Post-obits rarely reach a poet. spectacle. 
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After these came the Freemasons, the inferior or minor brethren first, 
two abreast, and these having arrived at a certain point, halted, and 
facing one another, formed a lane for their superiors in the rear to pass 
along. The later arrivals were distinguished by a greater profusion of 
blue and red silk ornaments—cuffs, collars, ribbons, and medals, or other 
jewellery,—and then, by way of climax, came a few representatives of 
the press, without any other adornment than the fire of genius flashing 
from under the mighty brow! Then more school children streamed and 
straggled in ; and while the masons were massing themselves together, 
appeared Archdeacon Anson and the rector of Withington, the Venerable 
and the Strong! They made the best of their way to the tent, and 
everybody pressed on in the same direction, and, somehow, room was 





found for all. 
The stone was then raised several feet into the air, and the choir sang 


the hymn (not 271 as printed in the programme, but) 241, from //ymmus 
Ancient and Modern, to that most beautiful of all chorales, Melcombe. 
The order of prayers selected for the occasion followed, and then the 
chief officers among the masons gathered round, and the laying of the 
stone was proceeded with, all the pomp and circumstance of Masonic 
ceremony being fully displayed. This is probably the most imposing 
Masonic rite which the public are permitted to witness, but however 
they may be impressed by it, the duly instructed member of the craft 
views or takes part in it, as the case may be, with feelings of another 
and ahigher nature. The details of the ceremony we need not repeat. 
Besides the ordinary deposit of newspapers and the record of the tran- 
saction, the masonic offerings of corn, wine, and oil, were duly made, 
and the stone sealed, after which eight little girls, clad in white and blue, 
advanced, and laid floral offerings on the stone, Canon Anson then 
repeated the church formula of dedication, and after another hymn, and 
a further prayer, closed the ceremony. 

Of course, such an opportunity for a little speechifying could 
not be lost, and Mr. Strong eulogised Lord Egerton, who had ‘‘be- 
heeved with his accustomed liberalitee” in giving the site and £1,000 
towards the building, and spoke of the remarkable increase in the 
population of the neeborhood owing to so much land having come 
into the building market. Having puffed the Egerton estate, he pro- 
ceeded to butter the gentle archdeacon, and congratulated him on his 
elevation to the archdeaconry, and hoped he might remain in the 
neeborhood many years, unless Her gracious Majestee should, &c., 
which was drowned in cheers and laughter, and which the reader may 
guess for himself. The Hon. Mr. Wilbraham Egerton, who was the 
chief actor in the masonic ceremony, is the eldest son, and of course the 
| heir of Lord Egerton of Tatton. He is a tall, good-looking man, with 
a light brown beard, and has a clear, pleasant voice, and frank and easy 
manners. Ife appeared at the ceremony in a light blue necktie, and 
light coloured gloves, instead of the regulation articles of that kind ; but 


— they manage these things differently, we will not say better, in 
Cheshire. 





Lastly, we have heard the objection made that masonic clothing should 
never be worn, or masonic rites performed, in public, and we are dis- 
posed to support the objection. 


_ oi — 
— 





ON THE PORTRAIT OF A CELEBRITY 
IN THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


[With an abject apology to the shade of Tom Moore, Esq.] 


H ERON ! the dignity shrined in those eyes 
: What common-councilman rashly defies ? 
Upsetting vapid themes ; 

Burking ambitious schemes . 
That glance doth Utopian dreams 

(Juash as they rise. 


Iferon ! thy haughty gaze ne’er shall decrease— 
Meron! thy jactant glare never shall cease.— 
Now John Prescott Knight 
Hath, to our heart’s delight, 
Painted thy portrait—hight 
One master-piece ! 
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SANCHO’S WALLET. 
By EpWIN WAUGH. 
THE RULING PASSION. 


( N shifting the timber in a wood-yard, a heavy log falls upon the leg 
of one of the workmen, who is accustomed to betling. The rest of the 


workmen run to lift the log.) 


PRO! ;TRATE MAN.—Howd, lads! Don’t touch it yet! 7'// dak wo 


fo one my leg’s brokken! 


TAG, RAG, AND BOBTAIL. 


(A rough country fellow meets a reprobrate acquaintance, who has been 


suddertly converted at a revival meeting.) 


JEN..—(7> the convert.)—Hello, Sam ; is that thee, owd brid? Let's 


goo an’ have a pint somewheer. 
Sam.—Nawe. I've done wi’ sich like wark as that. 
JEM.—What's up. 
SAM.—I’m an altered mon. 


Jem.—Well ;_ it wur high time, owd lad. Thae’s wanted alterin’ a 


good while. Thae looks different, o’ somehow. 
SAM.—I've been made a new creature. 
Jem.—Oh ; an’ what mak of a craytur arto now, then ? 
SaM.-—I’m a follower of John Wesley. 


Jem.—John Wesley, eh? Well, owd lad ; o’ that I can say is, that 
if I wur John Wesley, an’ I wur to catch thee followin’ me, /’d turn 


round an’ warm thi shins for the! 


GIVE IT A NAME. 


A boy ora child, IT wonder. —WINTER’s ‘TALE. 


(Jone and Betty,a Moorland hind and his wife, christening their child. 


PARSON.—What name do you give this child ? 


JONE.—I've never gan it a thought. Ax our Betty !—(To Betty !)— 


Doasto yer, lass! He wants to know what it’s to be co’de? 


Berry.—Nay; I know no names. Pike one for thisel’—out o’th’ 


Bible—a fresh un ! 
JONE.—Will Jezabel do for tho? 
Betry.—Nawe ; I'll ha’ no Jezabels. 


JonE.—(I guess thae wouldn’t like him to co’ it Habbakuk, would- 


to? 
BEtty.—Nawe ; I wouldn’t have a dog co’de sich a name as that ! 
JONE.—Mun he co’ it Pontius Pilate, then ? 


Betty.—Nawe, he munnot! Doesto want to have it taen up, on 


summat ? 


JonE.—( 70 the parson.)—Here, co’ it Nicodamus,—an’ ha’ done 


wi’ it! Hoo’ll keep us botherin’ o’ day ! 


(The child is christened, and on their way homeward they meet an old 


neighbour.) 

NEIGHBOUR.—Well ; han yo getten it o’er? 

Brerry.—Aye. 

NEIGHBOUR.—What han. yo co’ed it ? 

Betrry.—Nico——--——. What is it, Jone ? 

JONE.—Nicodamus ! 

NEIGHBOUR.—Why ; I thought it had bin a lass ! 

Berry.—Well ; an’ so it is. 

NEIGHBOUR.—Why, whatever han yo bin thinkin’ on? Nicodamus 
is a lad’s name ! 

Berry.—The dule it is! Woesto yer, Jone? Come thi ways back ! 
IU ha’ to be done oer again! 


FORESIGHT. 
(Two country fellows pass by « plain little chapel, newly-built, in which 
the lower stoiry ts intended for shops.) 
Jack.—Tom ; what han tliey built th’ chapel that shape for? It 
looks like a vvarehouse, nearly. 
Tom.—-Why ; doesn’t thae see? They’n built it so that if it turns 


out that they connot manage to convart th’ congregation, /Acy may be 
able to conva rt the chapel. 


DEED OF PARTNERSHIP. 
(An old pauper accosts a geittleman who has been friendly to him.) 
PAvurER.—Mr. Handley ; I want to have a word wi’ yo. 
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GENTLEMAN.—Well, Joe ; what is it? 

PAUPER.—I want yo to lend me a sovereign. 

GENTLEMAN.—What for? I thought you'd been i’th workhouse. 

PAUPER.—TI wur ; but I’ve stown out ; an’ I want to set up’ith green 
grocery line. I can borrow a jackass ; an’ I know wheer I can buy a 
bit of a cart for fifteen shillin’, an’ th’ other five would set me gooin’ 
nicely. 

GENTLEMAN. — Well, but what security am I to have for my 
sovereign ? 

PaupeR.—Well, I'll tell yo what I’ll do wi’ yo, Mr. Handley,—yo 
shall have your name upo’ th’ cart. 1 connot say fairer nor that. 

A WORLD TOO WIDE. 
(Country fellow, ashs a farmer for work.) 

C, F.—Mester Roscoe, con yo find mea job? I’ve our Betty, yon, 
an’ five childer ; an’ never a stroke 0’ wark. 

FARMER.—Thou may goo an’ break yon stones, to mend th’ long 
road wi’ if thou’s a mind. 

C. F.—O’reet ! 
(At noon, the farmer goes down to see how he is setting on with the stone 

breaking.) 

FARMER.—Here, Sam; thou'rt not makin’ these stones little enough! 
Thou mun make ’em so that thou can get ’em i’ thi mouth, mon! 

C. F.—Well; see yo! Look here! 

(Jukes one of the largest pieces, and puts it into his mouth.) 
C. F,—(with the stone in his mouth )—Will that do for yo? 
FARMER,—Hello, Sam! I did’nt know thy mouth wur that size! 


We mun have another guage! 


BOTCIT WORK. 
(The old parson of a moorland village meets one of his parishioners, 
drunk, and passes hint by in silence.) 
PARISHIONER.—Now, Mr. Grimshaw! are yo for gooin’ by beawt, 
speakin? It wur yo that convarted me ! 
OLD PaRsoN.—Yes ; é¢ looks like one of my jobs. 


OUT OF TUNE. 
(In a little country church the clerk gives out the number of the hymn, 
and the name of the tune it is to be sung to.) 
CLERK .—The twenty-fourth hymn. * Burton.” 
inging-loft and shouts across the congregation to 
the clerk.) 


( Chorister rises in the s 


CHORISTER.—Jerry ! 

CLERK.—Nea, then! 

CHORISTER.--What’s th’ use o’ givin’ out “ Burton”? Thae knows 
that Jack’s gone to a weddin, an’ he’s taen th’ music books wi’ him; 
an’ we connot sing ‘ Burton.” 

CLerk.—Ild forgetten. 

CHORISTER.—I towd tho th’ last neet, when we were at Th’ Seven 
Stars ! 

CLERK.—We’n sing summat else, then. 


A LATE LESSON. 
(Bedridden old collier, near his end, és wisited by a minister of religion.) 
MINISTER.—Well, James ; you're very ill. 
CoLiier.—I know that. 
MINISTER.—Your time is getting short in this world, now. 


I’m done for, I believe. 


COLLIER. 
MINISTER.—Do you never think seriously about the matter ? 
CoLLIER.—-Sometimes. 


MINISTER. 
CoLLieR.—Aye, 


Are you prepared for another world ? 
for aught I know. 


MINISTER.—Do you ever read your Bible ? 
CoLLiER.—I connot read. 
MINISTER.—Do you never pray to your Maker ? 


CoLLIER.—Who dun yo mecon ? 


MINISTER.—-Don't you know who made you ? 
CoLLieR.—lI don’t know that I do. 
MINISTER.—I'm sorry to see you in such a fearful state of ignorance. 


I've no doubt that even this child knows that.—( 70 the child. J—Who 


made you, my boy ? 





H] 
as 
"W 


CHILD.—God. 

MINISTER.—There, you see ! 

CoLLiEeR.—Aye, aye,—I'd forgotten. 
tother day ; ai I’m eighty years owed ! 





DRAWING AWAY. 
(Old man, near his end, calls his son to his bed side. ) 
OLD MAN.—Jack ! 
Jack.—Well, feyther; what can I do for yo? 
OL_p MAn.—I'm nearly done, lad, Read summat for me, 
Jack.—There is nought 7’ th’ house, feyther, nobbut owd Moore's 
almanac. 
OLD MAN.—Well; read a bit 0’ that, then, 


— 
— 





GEMS FROM THE COURT CIRCULAR, 

Fither our fashionable contemporary’s information is, to put it mildly, 
unhistorical, or the arrangements made for visitors upon Royalty are 
queer, both as regards hospitality and religious instruction. This journal 
informed us that Viscount Castlerosse, the Lord Justice Clerk of 
Scotland, and Mr. Helps had arrived on a visit at Balmoral ; also that 
Lord Castlerosse and the Lord Justice Clerk had dined at the royal 
table, but there is no mention of what had become of poor Mr, 
Helps. Did he dine with the servants and other “helps,” as our 
American cousins call them, or was he obliged to box Harry, and be 
content with a glass of ale and a sandwich at the railway station? So 
much for their hospitality. Now for the theology. The same veracious 
authority says that last Sunday Her Majesty and the Princess Louise, 
attended by ever so many people, “attended” (again) public worship 


in the parish church, where Dr. Caird preached the sermon from St. | 


James’s Gospel i. 26, 27! 
was very full. 
full too, that it was “made up, 
had no notion that St. James had published anything new lately, But 
perhaps this is what is meant by an open Bible. Clearly Dr. Caird 
ought to be invited to the Committee for revising tle Scriptures, 


Did he indeed? ‘The church, it is said, 
We had been under the impression that the Bible was 


SCOTCHMEN. 
An Irishman is mostly vain of his person, an Englishman of his 
A Scotchinan thanks 
IIe is a double existence—he stands for 


understanding, a Frenchman of his politeness. 
God for the place of his birth. 
himself and his country. 
it is a high wind, he will say there are high winds in Edinburgh. Beginat 
the Arctic Circle or the Southern Pole, you are sure to get back to Cale- 
‘The conversation, in short, is to 
him impertinent unless it hangs by this loop. It “runs the great circle 
and is still at home.” You would think there was no other place in the 
world but Scotland, but that they strive to convince you at every 
turn of its superiority to every other place. Setting his prejudices 
of country or religion aside, you have no hold of a Scotchman but 
by his self-interest. If it is to his advantage to stand by you he 
will do it, otherwise you must e’en shift for yourself. You may trust 
something to the generosity or magnanimity of an Englishman or an Irish- 


donia before you know where you are. 


man: a Scotchman uniformly calculates the consequences to himself. 
Old Dr. Burney called late one morning on Thomson, the author of 
The Seasons, and cn expressing his surprise at the poet's not having 
risen sooner, received for an answer, ‘‘I had no motive, young man!” 
A Scotchman acts always from a motive, and Wordsworth must have 
had him in his mind’s eye when he talked of ‘the nicely calculated less 
or more.” 

Mr. T. W. Rosertson.—In the article on Mr. Robertson in our 
issue of May 7th, the date of his birth was given as June, 1839. This is 


a misprint. It should bave been June, 1829. 


Mr. Bricut’s LATEst.—An admirer of Mr. Disraeli, speaking of 
him to Mr. John Bright, said—** You ought to give him credit for what 
he has accomplished. He is a self-made man.” ‘1 know he is," 
replied Mr. Bright, ‘‘and what's more, he adores his maker.” 
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and Franks’ Umbrellas Are made on FOX’S Celebrated FRAMES. Being large Producers, 


Dunkerley & Franks are enabled to offer them at astonishingly Low Prices. 
Swan STRELT, NE il CROSS, MANCHESTER. 
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FHRANISHING TRONMONGERS ANG GAS FITTERS, 


amve Stock of Fenders, Fire Irons, Gas Chandeliers and F ittings, W “ittings, Wholesale and Retail. 
the Hydro- Carbon process. 


—<$ ee 


AGH 


Exhibited his celebrated Novelty, which forms Five distinct Carriages—viz. : 


Ditto for Coachman ; Ditto Close Carriage, with or without Driving Seat ; 


The only Maker in England. 4 shapes £150. 


| oo — —__ 


SMITH, 


BUILDER, 


CONGLETON, CHESHIRE, 











JAMES HOYLE 


as Vis-a-vis, to Drive from the Inside 
Ditto Barouche Head. 


5 shapes £180. 


ALSO HIS 


ELECT, OR LADIES’ DOG CART; 


easy ot access; suitable for Cob or Horse—Price £35 to £40, according to finish. 


T,ORMW BRIiGwkByY & BOW, 


Gas Reduced to one third its present Cost by 
Sun Lights; Hot Air and Hot Water Apparatus. 


15, PICCADILLY, two doors from Oldham Street, MANCHESTER. 


Prospectuses on applice ition. 
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i] 
i IGH CLASS MEERSCHAUM PIPES, 
| H Paris and Vienna, at prices very little, if any, 





R. Cow.ey-Squikr, 24, Cross-strect, will be happy 
| to forward selections of New and Popular Music on 7O READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 
: higher than those usually charged for ordinary qualities. | approval—carriage free within ten miles. A well- Communications should be addressed to the Eeiter, 





f SAMUEL LAMB, 20, CROSS STREET, Two doorf 
rom the New Exchange, Manchester.—First Qualities 
only kept in Stock. =— 


THE QUEEN’S Mow do, 
BUILDING AND INVESTMENT (ih coc 


SOCIETY. 











assorted stock of Classical Music, as well as of the most 
Popular Music of the day. Litollfs and Peters’ cheap 
works, Beethoven’s 38 Sonatas for Pianoforte, 4s. 6d. ; 
Mozart’s, do, 3s.; Schubert’s, do. 3s.: 
Fifty different Operas for piano solo, 


R. Cow ey-Squikr, 24, Cross-street. 


Sphinx Office, 141 and 143, Deansgate, 

Every manuscript should bear the name and addres; 
of the sender. All contributions are attentively 
sidered, and unaccepted MSS, are returned on oe 
of stamps for postage. No replies or MBS. can ‘ 
delivered on personal application, : “ 


Haydn’s, do, 








es 





Head Ottices: 95, Bridge-st., Manchester. 

Annual Income nearly £400,000, 
at five per cent interest. 

Amounts not exceeding £50 repaid upon demand, 

Advances promptly made upon Freehold and Lease- ; 
hold securities. ; 

Reports, Prospectuses, &e., upon application at the 
Offices, 


Amounts received Wy ANQHESTER SWIMMING SCHOOLS, 
| 


BARRACK STREET, HULME, 
Now Opren.—Admission 6d. and 2d. 


All communications relative to Advert 
be addressed, and Post Office Orders oe ee 
“Mr, Toomas Powe., 55, Thompson Street, Shake 
spere Street, Ardwick, Manchester,” who is de a 
tractor for the Advertising space. ¥ 

















The Best and Newest Materials in Gentlemen’s SPRING CLOTHING, at the Lowest Prices it is possible to procure 
i them for, may now be inspected at the WELL-KNOWN ESTABLISHMENT of 


T SHIRLEY & SON, 128, Oldham Street, Manchester 
A Large Ready-made Stock, cut in the Best Style, in great variety, on hand. 


COATS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 20/ AND UPWARDS. 
SUPERB BLACK SUITS FROM £2: 2: 0. 


' 


VESTS and TROWSERS at Proportionate Prices 








Containing the Price of every article of Furnishing, post free. 
The Cheapest House in Manchester to Furnish a House, 


90, 92, 94, 96, STRETFORD ROAD, & 78, OLDHAM STREET, 


THE LARGEST AND CHEAPEST ASSORTMENT OF BOYS’ CLOTHING IN THE CITY. 


GIBSON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


A House Completely Furnished in Three Days. 








23 GUINEA 


G I B S O N’S | DRAWING ROOM SUITES 


Of Settees, Two Easy Chairs, and Six Small Chairs, upholstered 
in Rich Rep; Rich Oval Centre Table, Chiffonier, with plate- 
lass back and doors and marble slab ; Work Table and 50 by 
10 Chimney Glass. AJl for 23 Guineas. 


G I B S O N Ss | pInING” ROOM SUITES 


Of Couch, Easy Chair, and Six Small Chairs, in fine Mahogany, 
and upholstered in Real Leather ; Dining Table, with screw, 
two leaves extending ; Noble Sideboard, 6ft. wide, with all 
The whole for 26 Guineas, complete. 





convenience. 


7 GUINEA 


GIBSON’S, 
Consists of Noble Hat Stand, with marble slab, mirror, and 
wo Hall Chairs to match; Well-seasoned Floor Cloth, say 
eight yards by 3 feet 9 inches ; Two Skin Mats and Cocoa 
Mat. All complete for Seven Guineas. 


GIB SON’S KITCHEN FURNITURE 


i Consists of 6-feet Dresser, with Cupboard, Drawers, Kitchen 


Table, Four Chairs, and Arm Chair; Floor Cloth to fit. The 


whole for Six Guineas. 





i G | BSO N’S}srarinw’ FURNITURE 


Including twelve yards of Tapestry Brussels, Stair Rods and 
Kyes, and Landing Carpet, and Three Mats. Complete for 
Three Guineas. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


(LOBBY FURNITURE | 








GIBSON’S }sesr awa" oon 


Consists of Noble Circular Mahogany Tudor Bedstead, Marble 
Slab Stands, with glass affixed ; Mahogany Chest of Drawers, 
Four Mahogany Chairs, Towel Rail, Kidderminster Carpet, all 
wool, say twenty yards ; Spring Mattress, Wool Mattress, 
Feather Bolster, Two Pillows, One Pair of Blankets, Quilt, and 
Pair of Sheets. The whole for 33 Guineas. 


GIBSON’S {sxcoxh SEF n00u | 

(SECOND BED ROOM | 
Consists of Handsome Half-tester Iron Bedstead, with brass | 
foot rail ; Set of Maple-painted Stands, enclosed, with glass | 
affixed ; Noble Painted Wardrobe, 6 feet 6 inches wide, with 
two wings, drawers, and trays complete ; Four Chairs, Towel 
Rail, Carpet, say twelve yards, Kidderminster ; Palliasse, wool ; 
Millpuff Bed, full size ; Wool Bolster, and Two Feather Pillows, 
One Pair of Cloth Blankets, Two White Quilts, and Pair of 
Sheets. All complete for 24 Guineas. 


| 
GIBSON’S\ruraZ SEA 











(THIRD BED ROOM 


Consists of Iron French Bedstead, full size, richly ornamented ; 
Pair of French Stands, japanned, maple, or any colour ; Glass, 
Towel Rail, Three Chairs, Carpet, say twelve yards of Kidder. 
minster ; Palliasse, Wool Bed, Bolster, and Pillows, Blankets, 
Sheets, and Quilt. All for 11 Guineas. 


ee ea 


| 
| 
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GIBSON’S |scavainS7 

SERVANTS' BED ROOM | 
Iron Bedstead for two servants, Mattress, Bed, Bolster, and 
Pillows, Dressing Chest, Washstand, Glass, Two Chairs, three 
yards of Carpet, Pair of Blankets, Sheets, and Quilt. All com- 
plete for Five Guineas, 





94, 96, 


92, 


R. H. GIBSON, COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHER, 
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STRETFORD ROAD, anp 78, OLDHAM STREET. 
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MPORTANT TO BANKERS, SOLICITORS, MERCHANTS, STOCK & SHARE BROKERS. 


INSTANTANEOUS PRINTING. 


NEW LITHOGRAPHIC WRITING INK, 


Price 3s. 6d. per Bottle; requires NO PREPARED PAPER, 





HIS Ink is introduced to Merchants, Solicitors, Stock Brokers, Architects, and all who require Circulars, Prices Current, 
Market Reports, Bills of Quantities, or any kind of Notice expeditiously printed. Hitherto Lithographic Writing has required 
preparedaPaper and Ink, which is difficult to manipulate, except by the experienced Lithographic Draughtsman ; now, however, the re-writing 
is entirely dispensed with, for the copy written with this Ink, on ordinary Writing Paper, in your own Office, being sent to us, can 
be oneiwith transferred to the Stone, and the required copies supplied as quickly as they can be printed. 
It must be manifest that the use of this Ink removes considerable impediments to the quickly getting out of Prices Current, &e., as no time 
is lost, as heretofore, in writing on the prepared paper before printing. 
This Ink is in use in numerous Establishments, and we have the pleasure of printing the following testimonials :— 
Messrs. J. G. Kershaw & Co., Manchester, - - : Manchester, March 23rd, 1870, 
Gentlemen,—I have much pleasure in testifying that your New Lithographic Writing Ink is a great improvement on any other kind I have seen, and 
that it is almost impossible to detect the copies from the original handwriting. | have every confidence in recommending it to your customers, 
I remain, yours respectfully, Pro 8S. MENDEL, JOHN CLARKE, 
Messrs. J. G. Kershaw & Co., 37, Oxford Street. ; Manchester, 7th December, 1869. 
Gentlemen,—We have much pleasure in testifying to the usefulness of your Patent Lithographic Transfer Writing Ink, which we have found to 
answer its purpose very well, and which we shall use, preferable to other similar compounds, as often as we have an opportunity,—Yours truly, 
; DRORGE & CO. 
Messrs. J. G. Kershaw & Co., 37, Oxford Strect. Aytoun Street, Manchester, 4th August, 1869. 
Gentlemen,—In reply to your enquiry, we consider your New Lithographic Ink to be quite equal to what you represent it to be, and we prefer it 
specially, a8 being being more expeditiously handled, and clearer in the impression, than that in use with the transfer paper.—Yours faithfully, 
ALEX, COLLIE & CO, 


Sold in Manchester only by J. G KERSHAW & CO.,, 
Lithographers and Aetterpress Printers, Patent Pedger and Account Rook Manufacturers, 
37, OXFORD STREET AND PORTLAND STREET. 

JOHN ROBARTS, 


STRETFCRD ROAD CARRIAGE WORKS. 





All Carriages are constructed of best seasoned Materials, and skilled Workmanship. 


ESTIMATES AND DRAWINGS ON APPLICATION. 





J. R. received the special commendation of the Judges at the Royal Agricultural Society’s Meeting held in Manchester, 
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ttt errr! 
PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS.—IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS, ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF PRICES FREE 


MOFFAT ax courany, swe TRAVIS'S COLLOID = 
Publishers and Agents for the Dublin Steam h d . T RN? ry ? 
Printing Co beg to announce that they have resolved | W E N SS) C E L E B R A Ff E D 
to CHARGE NO COMMISSION for PUBLISHING PERAMBULATORS, 
WORKS PRINTED BY THEM until the Author has aa are aaa he , 3 
been refunded his or ‘nal outlay seeenetangen ahs TO LADIES. | So much admired for their Elegant Shape, 
1ey would also state that THEY PRINT, IN THE Durability, and Great Economy can now be 
FIRST STYLE, GREATLY UNDER THE USUAL | ' 7 1 , ° 7 : 
CHARGES, LL COLOURS MADE FAST | had at prices 20 per cent lower than any house 
Their Publishing Arrangements will enable them to | In Print, Muslin, Silk, or Satin Dresses, 
Promote the interest of all Works committed to their is: ii ochaaili , iaieee kiana . TY 
charge, as they have very considerable experience of | /£ WASHED with TRAVIS’S COLLOID ONLY. 


} 
the channels most likely to ensure success. 


; Hastimat sand all particulars furnished in course of , Sold by Drapers, pees Fits and Grocers, OARRIAGES WITHOUT HOODS, 
0) 7 > ° 
| “*Those about to Publish” may rely on finding W * B. BROW N & CO., 
Economy and Despatch in all Departments | MANCHESTE 
sg! 1 wo ‘ MANCHESTER 
_Morrat axp Co.'s Book List sent free on applica- | Z A B B IA G E 8 WI 
| om to ey Wholesale by J. HOLGATE & CO. 0 TH #0 ODS, | 
: : Hg aga ; 28s., 30s., 35s., to 120s, 
| 6, D’OLIER STREET, DUBLIN: ee ee ee ee : : j , 
34, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, Snaps 
WC, 


ne a al 
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in the trade. 
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lds. 6d., 18s. 6d., 22s., 30s., to 80s, 





BADIES ARCHERY AND CRICKET PRICE LISTS FREE 


Price One Penny Monthly, Registered for Transmission 


Abroud * ct 7 
FPHE CHURCH RECORD. — Edited May CAVE ONE-HALF their WARDROBE 
, by the Rev. Tomas Scorr, M.A. By WASHING with TRAVIS’S COLLOID ONLY, PRIZE MEDAL CROQUET, 
MOFFAT AND COMPANY, LONDON AND DUBLIN 15s., 188. 6d., 21s., 25s. 


Aeon E iiaecte ebatieein aie eaeeae 7 se as ESCRIPTIVE PRICE LISTS 
W OBKS BY ALEXANDER VANCE, JOURS, Waoresaun ayy Rena, waaeeres STS FREE 


Tey TORY . >, raGan' ’ ‘ ' : , = a 
Tne Ilr TORY AND PLEASANT CHRONICLES OF Fr. SCH MEHL, Fur Manufacturer, 
POOR saint ewied sb eaita denied sivmey See 





Vox CLAManNtis . seeeceeeceeeee 78 GA | 9, ST. ANN STREET, AND 133, OXFORD STREET. 


TO nog 
ceesirn WEN’S, 
Tue Boox or tue Knicur or Towrer .......... ; 
ROMANTIC EPISODES .........0.00000 00 ee eee, ‘UR, SEAL, and ASTRACAN JACKETS, Fur Trim- 1, OLDHAM STREET, 


HELLENICA SACRA SIRES TS oe 2-2 tings, Fur Hearth & Carria se Rugs, Buffalo Robes, &c 
(The Introdu tory Chapter may be had separate! Estapuisnep 1847 
ISTABLISHED ry. 


MOFFAT AND COMPANY, LONDON AND DUBLIN, =< 


AND 80, DEANSGATE. 





INS —— THE PUBLIC 
G [ EN PIRI D ST ARCH MAY ALWAYS DEPEND ON GETTING 

WENT AT dy AtVUM.| GOOD TEA at MopERATE Paiczs,| 
EXCLUSIVELY USED in the ROYAL LAUNDRY, AT OUR TEA ESTABLISHMENTS | 

and Her Masesty’s Launpress says, that it is AT THE CORNER OF OLDHAM-ST. axp SWANST,, | 


fary’s Gate, and 91, OLDHAM STREET, Manchester (Half-way up ) 


M [J R G \ | ) ) a ) | ‘THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. —— agra ae 
i JNUGA LE _D, » fo vt 


7 ’ ‘ant Our Tea at 2s. per Ib. is giving great satisfaction. 
Awarded Prize Medal for its Superiority. The Tea at half-a-crown is quite a favourite. 


H A l 5 K i > The popular Tea for heavy consumption is = — | 
WHEN YOU ASK Those Teas at 38.4d & 3s. 6d. are very fine flavow 
adie 4 . wey Sas 208 Our best Black Tea at 4s. is specially selected 


r GLENFIELD STARCH ee 
198, DEANSGA TE. See that you get it, as inferior kinds are aoe WM. SATTERTHWAITE, 


orner of St. 








substituted. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLascow and Lonpon. 


_ _ aes ONES’S PECTORAL OXYMEL 
STYLES GOOD. ; J OF HOREHOUND, 


T , YY =< me For Coughs, Colds, Hooping Cough, Influenza, Difficulty 
Q UAL ITY BEST . . es : : of Breathing, Soreness of the Chest, Hoarseness, As' 
. ont ae : &c. Sold in Bottles at 74d., 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d. each. 
PRICES REASONABLE, | a ae Ae a JONES'S APERIENT on ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
: x ar i For Diseases of the Liver, Affection of the Heart, Lungs, 
Asthma, Kidneys, Stomach, Purifying the Blood, oe 
gestion, Lowness of Spirits, and Maintaining Sound: 
Vigorous Health in Old Age. Sold in Boxes at 7}4, 
1s, 14d., 28. 9d., and 4s, 6d. each. 
, No ecepTt __ JONES'S TIC-DOLOUREUX PILIS | 
eeetnencinsmneninerenernenecee te MOS EFFECT AL PRE- Invaluable for the ga ay —_ 
PARATION for destroying Cockroac setles, | Toothache, Ague, Erysipelas, Consumption, © 
TRY IT! TRY IT!! TRY IT!!! and Crickets, is HUGHESB TROPICS Ce pocet: | Disorders, &c, Sold in Boxes, st 7d., 1s. 14d, and 
bb S y | VOWDER. Sold by all Chemists. in 3d., 6d., and 1s. | 28. 9d. each. Post free for 9, 15, and 36 a | 
fe) U E E Z E M Y H A N D, | packets, and at the Proprictor’s, E. GRIFFITHS Sole Proprietor—J AMES = » | 
THE NEW MANCHESTER PERFUME. HIUGILES, Victoria and Cateaton Streets, Manchester. Pharmaceutica Chemist, 


CHES 149, CHAPEL STREET, SALFORD, MANCHESTER, | 
THE BEST HANDKERCHIEF SCENT KNOWN, 


TEA MERCHANT. 








' 





| Agents : Woorley, 69, Market-stseet, Manchester; ¢. 
' 


5 Wheeldon, 217, Stockport Road ; T. Bushby, Stockpa | 
| HOLLOWAY Road; J. Whitehead, Tamworth Street, Hulme; * | 
Refreshing, Agreeable, and Attractive. Morris, Farnworth ; and others. _—_— | 
Upon each bottle will he found a tale, explaining the a 

origin of the title of the Perfume. | 


SS 4 ae scaiciaiadatal 
In Bottles, 1s lds. 6d, Registered & pre | Female ee - cus | Wedding Breakfasts, 


On the mother: § of England de- : 

BALL SUPPERS, and DINNERS Supplied wv 
M ESSRS. PARKER AND 80%, 
p 











» 29. 6d., & 

pared solely by WM. HOWARTH, Chemist, 168, Stret- | Volve much and serious responsibilit: 7 in securing for 
ford-road | their daughters robust health; f requently, alas! 
| |} thonghtlessly sacrificed by culpable bhashfulness at a 
EVERY NOVELTY IN GENTLEMEN'S MADE-UP particular period of life, when all i mportant changes | 

| SCARVES AND ‘ RAY \1 ee , | take place in the female constitution upon the manage- | 
| 

| 

; 

} 





ST. MARY’S GATE, 
In the most fashionable style, on moderate — 
cluding the hire of plate, china, glass, &e. An e a8 
assortment of Bridecakes always ready. Bills & 
for any number, with prices, sent post free. 


. } ment of which depend future hay »piness or misery. 
eons Holloway’s Pills, especially if aided with the Ointment, 
4 have the happiest effect in establish ing those functions, 
I W C | | \ D W i C ] # upon the due performance of whi ch health and even 
As . 4 A, life itself depend. Mother and ¢iaughter may safely 
SIpR 1 ae - . " : ‘ | use these powerful deobstruent r¢:medies without con- | : F 
HOSIER, GLOVER, AND SIRT MAKER, ulting ratty Universally adopteel as the one grand | Printed and Published for the bag pe 
262, DEANSGATE remedy for female complaints, these Pills never fail, Ileywoop, of Tho Grange, Derbye “0 143 
5 never weaken the system, and always bring about the | at the “Excelsior” W orks, 14 , 
Corner of St. John Street, | desired result. | Manchester.—Saturday, June 11, seule 
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is TE ———n7 PICUADILLY 
J. C. EDWARDS, Tobacconist, dc,, az seiuret ofthe P-geaaiiy Smoxing Mixture tuporter 107. FICO ate 


Meerschaum an 





